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be imbedded in the consciences of Americans in some realms of life, they were not
effective in abolishing legal slavery in the South for another seventy-five years. The
civilizing mission to educate and to free slaves at home became largely a function of
northern protagonists, while the southern states began to throw up barriers against
such efforts by passing laws prohibiting the education of slaves and by restricting free
Negroes by means of separating white from black in hospitals, jails, residences,
cemeteries, churches, and schools.
The second failure of the natural rights philosophy in the decades following the
Revolution was the curious failure to stress the role of education in the transformation
of slaves into citizens. At a time when education was clearly seen to be a major key to
the civilizing mission overseas, there were only a few who advocated education for
Negroes at home. The Quakers did and some of the northern cities set up black schools
for black pupils, but seldom was education stressed as the panacea for the social
improvement of the black race. Thomas Jefferson notably failed to do this, despite his
leadership in promoting public education in Virginia. Only New York and New Jersey
among the states tried the experiment of requiring slaves to be taught to read. Few
took seriously a Democratic lawyer and politician of Boston, James Sullivan, when he
argued for an equal and integrated education of blacks and whites as a means of
lessening racist attitudes:
The children of the slaves must, at the public expence, be educated in the
same manner as the children of their masters; being at the same schools, etc.,
with the rising generation, that prejudice, which has been so long and inveterate
against them on account of their situation and colour, will be lessened within
thirty or forty years.4
It may not be so curious after all that Americans did not turn to a common
education as a possible cure for slavery immediately following the Revolution, for the
major campaigns for public education were still three or four decades in the future. By
the time the public school movement really got under way in the 1830s and 1840s, the
proslavery cause had become so hardened and deepened in the South that any kind of
education of slaves could not be countenanced, and the clamor for uncompromising
abolition so shrill in the North that the rising tide of protest took the equally
intransigent form that nothing short of immediate and complete abolition would do.
Proposals for an educational program requiring thirty to forty years of sustained effort
could not gain much of a hearing by either side in the heightened tension of the
abolition controversy.
Philanthropy and Humanitarianism
The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed in the West a remarkable phenome-
non very difficult for many non-Westerners to understand. The spirit of humani-
tarianism, philanthropy, benevolence, or altruism was a complex syndrome of feelings,
motivations, and activism on behalf of others. It was, of course, related to the springs
4Quoted in Jordan, op. cit, pp. 355-356.